6             THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN KUSKIN.

forty he was a believer in English Protestantism; after-
wards he could not reconcile current beliefs with the facts
of life as he saw them, and had to reconstruct his creed
from the foundations. Until he was forty he was a
philanthropist, working heartily with others in a definite
cause, and hoping for the amendment of wrongs, without
a social upheaval. Even in the beginning of 1860, in his
evidence before the House of Commons Select Committee
on Public Institutions, he was ready with plans for amusing
and instructing the labouring classes, and noting in them
a "thirsty desire" for improvement* But while his readi-
ness to make any personal sacrifice, in the way of social
and philanthropic experiment, and his interest in the
question were increasing, he became less and less sanguine
about the value of such efforts as the Working Men's
College, and less and less ready to co-operate with others
in their schemes. He began to see that no tinkering at
social breakages was really worth while; that fur more
extensive repairs were needed to make the old ship sea-
worthy.

So he set himself, by himself, to sketch the plans for
the repairs. Naturally sociable, and accustomed to the
friendly give-and-take of a wide acquaintance, he withdrew
from the busy world into a busier solitude. During the
next few years he lived much alone among the Alps, or
at home, thinking out the problem; sometimes feeling,
far more acutely than was good for clear thought, the
burden of the mission that was laid upon him. In March

* It is interesting to remark, in passing, that he did not believe m
lectures without intermediate study, and anticipated the illustrated
courses to mixed and working-class audiences which are now the chief
feature of University Extension.